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CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
7ILSON GRAMMAR 
Preparatory School for Boys. 
For Circular address E,W. 


he 





first, second, by Towns. 

SCHOOL.—A 
$500 per rer. 
Wrson, A.M 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford 

] ISS LOW. 

P School for Girls. 
prepared for college 


Number limited.  Yupils 


MASSACHUSETTs, Amherst. 

MHERST SUMMER 

1 anguages, Science, Art, Literature, 

Science, Mathematics, and Physical Training. Thir 

teenth annual session at Amherst College. July 8th to 

August oth, 1880. Circular and pro ramme free. Ad 
dress the Director, Prof. W. MONTAGUE, 


SCHOOL 
Political 





MASSACHUSETTR, Boston, 


IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
) Address the Dean. 
EpmunD H. BENNETT, LL. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 250 Boylston street, 


YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (6rst Year). 
, Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
gy is aspectalty. teference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. Of the tweive candidates presented by Chaun 
ey Hall at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics. The loestion of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
"THE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls wili reopen October 1, 1889. A Hmited 
number of boarding scootare will be received, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
| gee FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD.- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. a location, 
with fine tennis court. KF. E. ABRoT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
JWDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for sclentific school, college, or business, 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. KNaApP, S.B. (M.I.T.) 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfleld. 
PROSPECT FILL Ss 
dies.-- Prepares for college, 
Beautitul and healthful location, 
JAMES C. 


hool for Young La- 
Science, Art, Music. 
Established in LS6v, 
Parsons, Principal. 


MASSACHI wry Milton. 

] TILTON CADEM Y.— PREPARA- 
l tory inardins school for boys. For informa 
tion apply to H. O. ApTHOoRP, A.M.. Principal. 

MAS-ACHUSETTS, Plymouth, 

| R. ANALPE S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
F Rask: Twenty-third year begins Oct. 1, 1889, 
Mrs. Knapp, Principat; C. O. Prescott, S, B., H’d Master. 

MASSACHI rie Quincy. 
DAMS CADEM Y. 
tory bos a, school for boys. 
gins January 10, 188! 
For all ret Bt fre apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


— PREPARA- 


Second term be 


Portsmouth. 
"S SCHOOL FOR 


188. 


NEW eo ae 
iss MORGAN 


young a Sevecpens Het. 





ohn G, Whittier says: ‘A better, healthier, and 
ai asanter location for a school could scarcely be found 
in New England.”’ 
NEW YORK Brice ys 


4* DELPHI CADEM) KENNE- 
ad bunk Outing ¢ = for boys. A summer outing 
on the sea coast at Kennebunkport, Me. Excellent 
appointments. All out-door sports under skilled direc 
tion. Special advantages offered for colleztate prepa 
ration For prospectus address H&NRyY PESNYPACKER, 
A.B. (iar.), or F>DwarbD H. FanLows, A.B. (Am.). 
NEW YorK, Peeksk 

ide ITE SUMMER SC “WOOL FOR BOYS 

at the Peekskill Military Academy will open June 
“| ie Send for Circular 

JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M., 


20, °8u 


Dt 


M D., 
New York, Suspension Bridge. 


VEAUX COLLEGE,.—A 
Boarding Se sip for Boys, 
LFRED H. MUNRO, 
RS. YORK, Syracuse, 
iY RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
if School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889. 
Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Kev. Edward Everett Hale. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White. 


Principal. 


Military 


A.M., President. 


P TTR Bryn Mawr. 
Dr roe\ MA WR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothie 
and Old High German, History, Political Science, Phy 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium. 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus compiete. Fellowship 
(value $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 
and Biology. For Program address as above. 
Philadelphia, 3903 Locust St. 
742 TIN’ SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Fi There are vacancies for five boarding pupils for 
the school year 1889-1890. Boys only of the highest 
character can be received. §600 a year. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
J) 
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y, GOOD 


sjoys.—A gentleman (graduate of Harvard) wt 
is & luecating his own bovs tin the country, @ould lik 
one or two boys to educate with them, or to take charg 


of during the summer. Address 
G. L.S., Box 1134, Portsmouth, N. H 


1 MEMBER OF THIS VEAR'S GRAD 
uating class at Harvard College will be glad to act 
as tutor during the summer \ HENRY B, 

THROV, ith Nort Ave. “Teueriae 





N EXPERIENCED TEACHER ANI 
a traveller will take charyve of two or tl ee la 
for asummer in Germany and the Alps Very highes 
references, Address S. M.N., NATION, 
STONE, Tutor for Har 


‘be RLES W. 

vard, 68 Chestnut Street, 

/ OLMES BINKLEY, <A.M., 
vate Tutor, will receive into his family ¢ 

preparing for the fall examinations, 


*UMMER VACA TION.—FOUR BOYS, 


with or without instruction, taken 


Boston. 





care of 


the summer by thesubscriber at his place on Sutter 
Island, near Mt. Desert, Me. Cireulars 
JosHUA KENDALI 


13 Appian Way, Cambridge, Massachusett 


ACHE R OF MODERN LAN 
guages wants a position for next vearin healthy 
climate. Ex: erience, excellent testim« 


nials, Speaks 


French and German fluently. P.O. Box 1888, Ypsi 


lanti, Mich. 
School Agencies. 
Pe BOSTON, NEW YORK, AN?) 
Chicago Teac he rs’ Agencies. Circular free. Ev+ 


RETT O. Fisk & C i! Clinton 


..7 Tremont Place foston; 6 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 W ibash Ave , Chicago, 


Wants. 


] Z7ANTED,.— A TEACHER OF MA- 


thematics (lady) fornext September in a girl 





school preparatory for college Salary bevins a 
$1,000 Must be a college graduate of experience 
Address L. M., care the Nation, 


Gi Harvard College, a situs ston: 


summer vacation, Would like 
with one or more pupils if desire rm 
184, Quincy, Mass. 


7ANTED.—BY A STUDENT AT 
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‘haan P oO 


ZANTED.—POSITION AS TEACH 
er in private school, chaperone, or compantor 
by a voung woman of experience Address P. O. Box 


1234, Fitchburgh, Mass 
The Sauveur Summer College 
OF 
LANGUAGES. 
(Removed from Amherst, Mass., anil Oswego, N. Y., to 


BURLINGTON, VT 
ht forthe French by 


W.. Bernhardt, for 


The Normal Class will be tauy 


Dr. Sauveur, forthe German by Dr 


the Latin by Prof, J. U. Dillard. Fourteenth Sessi 
July Sto August 16. 

Dr. Sauveur’s new work, LES CHANSONS DE BI 
RANGER, with Historical Commentary and Notes, will 
be ready June 1, and taught at the Schoo! For Cireu 
lars address 

DR. I SAUVEUR 
Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Wass 
N. B.—Cireulars of Dr. L. Sauvecr Educational 


Works will be sent free to applicants. 
{Mention this paper. | 


( SWEGO SUMMER SCHOOL OF LAN- 


guages, Oswego State Normal Schoe Second 


session opens July 0, 1889. Branches taught: Frenen 
German, Spanish, Italian, English Literature Ancient 
and Modern Greek. Latin, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Volapuk, 


American History, etc. 
ture. Principals, Adolphe Cohn, 
French, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Frederick Lutz, Professor of Modern Languages, Albion 
College. Albion, Mich. _For by : L Prog rammes address 
oe the principals, or Mr. \ . RAPPLeY 


Department of Physical Cul 
Assistant Professor of 
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’S SPEECHES, 
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From 1880) to L888 Revised and Corrected by him 
elf With an Introductory Review and Notes to 
the Speeches by Louts J. Jennings, M.P., editor of 

Phe Croker Papers,”’ ete 2 vols., 8¥O, $7.00 
Brilliant reeord of a brilliant decade New York 


Tribune. 
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A Volume of i 





ind) Sonnets Ry Graham R. 





illads 






Tomson Fep. &vo, $1.75 







The authoris a born artist in verse iy 
one of the ballads but has the true glam yur of imagine 
tion, A charming volume, Scottish pape 






This isnot only one of the most promising of recent 








verse books, but is distinetly pleasant and acceptable 
in itself an altovether charming little volume, which 
lovers of the Muse will hasten to add to their collec 
tion tlobe 
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Birds, B.A., 
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and coplous Notes James Adey 





F.G.S. The First Part chiefly in Blank Verse. Crown 






SvoO, $2.25. (1880.) The Second Part. In Rhyme. 
Crown Svo, $2.25. [Just Published.) 





LECTURES ON 
PATHOLOGICAL 


.D., F.R.S., 


New 





ANATOMY 


Walter 





By Samuel Wilks, and the late 





Moxen, M.D., F.R.C.P. Third) Edition, tho 





roughly revised, Svo, cloth, 26.00, 




































CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS. 


By John Beattie Crozier. New and cheaper edition 


kvo, $2.00, 

‘The book is worthy of careful study, and isa genu- 
ine contribution to sociological science.’’—Popwar Sei 
ence Monthly 

‘The book of avery able man ols re. he testi 
mony Which we are compelled to give to the high ability 


of this ambitious work comp ete ly im Merten 
Full of original criticism ireat literary facul 
4 book far less supe fie jal “th in Mr. Buckle’s 


Spectator. 


HANDBOOK OF 
CRYPTOGAMIC 





A 
BOTANY. 


Rv Alfred W. Bennett, M.A., B.Se., F.L.S., Lecturer 
on Botany at St. Thomas’ Hospital, and George 
Murray, F.L.S., Senior Assistant Department of 


Botany, British Museum. With 378 illustrations, 
Svo, £5.00 
-No general handbook of Cryptogamice Botany has 


language sinee Berkeley's, 

uta lished in 185 The present volume gives descrip 
ravage ul classes and more important orders of Cryp 
togams, including all the most recent discoveries and 
observations, 


ei in the English 








MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLIS, 


and an Account of his Conduct-Teaching. By Ethel 
FE. Ellts With portrait, Svo, $2.00 
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* For sale by all booksellers. Sent on re- 


ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
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THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. Part 2.) By Sir John Lub 
beck, Bart... M P., D.C.L., ete. Imo, paper, 85 cents; cloth, 60 cents Parts 1 and”2 in one Volur 
cloth, $1.25.) 

CONTENTS 
Ambition, Labor and Rest, Beauties of Nature, tr 
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Music, Art, Health, Hope of Progress, 


Destiny of Man. 
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and other Poems. 
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sy Caroline Fitz- 


Gera'd. Globe &vo, $1.25. 
* The writer gives evidence of a true poetic gift, and of abilities, which, If immature, are yet maturable 
Suc h evidence we find in abundance ip the poems of Miss FitzGerald, . . .) There is force here, and faney ir 


abundance...’ Critte. 
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Another the 
themselves to the study 
by a tablet with mytho 


proof that 
Babylonian cu 


furnished 


contents found 


n The tablet is marked by dots of 


hat words, and 


tian origin that separate the 


evidently served the ‘reading 


book used by some scribe while 


purpose of a 
acquiring the 
very difficult and intricate cuneiform system 
There 


the 


little reason to question now that 
further 
Tell El-Amarna 


ry of this remarkable correspond 


Egypt contains treasures 
such as have been found at 
The 
ence is 


the 


fromit. <A 


soil of 


discove 


as rich in the promises it holds out for 


future asin the direct gain which result 


few years ago several cylinders in- 


scribed with cuneiform characters were found 


in Keg 
be documents depo ited by the great 


ypt which, upon examination, proved te 
Nebu- 
chadnezzar inthe sixth century while in Egypt, 
in commemoration of his campaign against 
the land of the Nile. Between the days of Bur 
naburiash and those of Nebuchadnezzar the 
contact between Mesopotamia and Egypt, now 
more close, now less so, now of a friendly, now 
of a 


broken 


hostile character, was never entirely 
We may confidently look forward to 
one day in our possession tolerably 

ords of this contact 
Mork 


Is JASTROW, JR 


FRANCE UNDER THE OLD REGIME 


Paris, April 18, 1889 

I MENTIONED at the time it was published a 
volume Vicomte de 
under the Old Régime, its Government and In 


In this volume, M. de Broce under 


by the Broce on ‘ France 


stitutions.’ 
took to give an account of the political and ad 


ministrative state of France under what we 


familiarly call the ‘‘ ancien régime.” He now 


gives us a second volume, in which he under 
takes to paint the manners, the 


and moral state of the country, before the Re 


intellectual 


volution. Heis not a mere *‘laudator tempo 


ris acti,” but he surveys French society 


impar- 


tially, and shows its defects as well as its qua 
lities, 

To understand a society well, we must first 
In the old times, educa 
the 


was no 


look at its education 


tion varied according to Class into which 
There 


a young man 


a child was born. uncertainty, 


no vocation was expected te 
a nobleman could 


the Charch, 


as his fathers had done; 


become a soldier or enter 


girls were generally educated in a conven 


whether they belonged to the nobility or to the 


gives some curious | 


M. ck 
facts touching the cost of their education. The 
Ktat de la Ville de has the 
prices of board (pe convents of 

the board 
ivres, not in 


bourgeoisie Broce 


Paris’ in 1757 
the 


varied between 


nsion) in 
Paris; 100 and 600 
AO” fora 
In the fashion 


washing. ‘There was, besides, livres 
was required 


Penthe 


maid when she 


able convent ot mont (where the Prin 


cesse de Ligne was educated—see the ‘ His- 


toire Vune grande dame au dix-huitiéme siécle, 


by Lucien Perey), the price of board went 
the 


mode 


high as 1,000 franes i longing to 


financial and judicia were mor 


rate: they paid from 2 550 livres in va 


rious convents, such Dames de Sainte 
Maria, the 
St.-Augustin, ete 


For a century, 


Cordel Chanoines 


ved the 


they 


Saint-Cvr recei poorer 


the nobility were 250 


had to prove 


girls belonging to 
four degrees of 


W ould 


in number, and 
nobility at least, on the paternal side 


you have 


an idea of their life’ They got up at 


six inthe morning, heard mass every da 


The Natron. 


eight, worked till twelve, the dinner hour; the 
recess lasted till two, when the work began 
rain till six o’clock; they went to bed at nine. 


a 
\ very severe life, as you see—quite as severe 
as the life of the boys educated in the colleges 
f the Jesuits. There four 
Cyr, and the complete education included 


were classes at 
Saint 
sacred history, general 


crammar, catechism, 


history, geography, mythology, music, danc- 
ing, French literature. You will 
ment of mythology, now almost completely 
Many 
girls learned Latin and philosophy; Mme. de 


de Lafayette knew Latin, 


note this ele- 
wanting in all our systems of education. 


Sévigné and Mme 
Mme, de Grignan was familiar with Descartes; 
Mme. Dacier translated Homer ; later we see 
Mme. Du Chatelet, the friend of Voltaire, stu- 
dying Newton. In Savantes ” 
Moliére attacked pedantry in women, not real 
the “ had made them- 


selves ridiculous, but 


his ‘* Femmes 
learning. Précieuses ° 
Fenelon, in his ‘ kduca- 
tion des filles,’ insisted upon the necessity of a 
solid education for women, 

It is not so easy to defend the ancien régime 
on the subject of marriage. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries did not allow much 
choice in this matter; the marriages were al 
ways arranged by the families, and treated as 
mere matters of business, The Due de Niver- 
nais was fourteen years old when he was mar 
ried toa daughter of the Comte de Pontehar- 

ved fifteen. I could cite hundreds of 
such examples. When Me. de Sully was pre 
sented to Du Moulin, for the celebration of her 
marriage with M. de 
that Du Moulin asked if she was presented for 


train, a 


tohan, she was so small 


There are amusing details in Dan- 
Mine de 
on such marriages between mere children. It 


baptism. 
geau, in Sévigné, in Bussy-Rabutin, 
is easy to imagine that these were not always 

The Prineess Palatine wrote in 172 


love one’s children is a common 


very 
thing; to love one’s wife is completely out of 
fashion Among people of quality I 
hardly know one example of affection and tide 


lity The Princess was, perhaps, too severe, 





luding the dresses, ight, fuel, or | 


Montesquieu, who writes in his 
** Here, in Paris, a husband 


as well as 
‘ Lettres Persanes ’ 
who loves his wife is a man who has not suffi- 
cient merit to make himself beloved by an- 
dramatic author, says 
‘+ Jea- 


other.” Dancourt, the 
in his * Bourgeoisé s de qualité’ (1692 
lousy is a bourgeois passion which is hardly 
known among people of quality.” 

Paternal authority was much greater in old 
times than it is in our century; the father was 
the Roman paterfamilias, and had an almost 
the 
one of the rare novels which describe the inner 
se We 
were seven children in the house, all wearing 
beards, but the boldest 
to cough or tospit in the presence of my father: 
Cha- 
his ‘Mémoires d’Outre-tombe,’ 
he felt 
in presence of his father in the old castle of 
The 
never as absolute in France as it is even now in 
the Sx 


despotic power. In ‘Roman bourgeois,’ 


life of the old bourgeoisie, you may read 


would not have dared 


a word of his made the house tremble.” 
teaubriand, in 
terror which 


describes graphically the 


‘ight of primogeniture was 


Combourg 


uth, which had kept 
The custom 


England; all over 


the Roman law, it did not exist, 


save to the eldest a separate portion, 
id besides, two-thirds of all the remainder if 
» were two children, one-half if there were 

The 
Poitou, Blois, 
eldest two-thirds of the estate. 


customs of Maine, Anjou, Tours, 
udun, Angers, gave to the 

M. de Broe gives curious details on dress un 
der the 
pense of living. His documents are, 
point, the budget established by Mme. de Main- 
ten for her brother, the Comte d’ Au 


ancien régime, and on the mode and ex- 
on this last 
n, in 1674), 


I! 





bigné, who had just been married, and 


later period, the budget of the 
Vernet (taken from Léon Lagrange’s | 
Mme. de Mai: 


admirable housekeeper. ‘ Y 


unter, J 
of Joseph Vernet 


(dé) ense de bouche) must not 
sand livres a year [and she reckons t 
and two coachmen in the househo! 
three women and a valet 

sand livres for the 
what I 
enough; then a thousand 


dress of Mme 


as, with give her, it 

livres 
and dresses of the domestics: 
the rent of the house 


clothes, the opera, and sundry expenses 


three ti 
amounts in all to 12,000 liv 
of twelve pe yple. Jk seph 


the house, and, having n 
about 10,000 


times, the dress of the 


livres. In all 

genth 
largersum than the dresses 
servants are more numerous 
with much 
@Epinay, when they married, 
Among the s 


were 


smaller wages. 


sixteen servants 
the servants almost ex 
and Molitre’s plays show u 

4 


members of the household the 
They remained in the 


same 


were, 


members of 


their lives, and became almost 


The menu of a family dinner was, in 1740 


much what it is now. Brillat-Savarin gi 
in his ‘ Physiologie du Goft,’ 
ten people, and it could serve now 
the same circumstances 
changed: the plates were only cl 

times during adinner—after the soup, < 


{+ 


riable part of a French dinner, af 


such a dite 


Some fashi 


course, and during the dessert, af 
Life in Paris has often been « 
‘Tableau de Paris, by Mercier, 
M. de Bre 
the description of the capital in 


a complete library. 
monograph on life at court, at 
shows us life in the provinces 
cities, afterwards in the chateau 
events in the cities were the 

of princes and governors: many 


+ 


publicat 


made the subject of fin: io 

gravings, which are now much valued 
liophiles, Life has always bee 
agreeable in Paris than in the 
very word “ provincial” savor 
Hear what La Bruyére says 

*T approach a small 
from 


general 
already on the height which 
cerned, 
its walls and then 
thick forest protects it against 

that I 
looks 
grouted against the side of the hill 
myself: ‘ What pleasure it must be 
der such a beautiful sky and in so 


It is on the slope; a 
enters 


I see it in so good a light 
towers and its churches; it 


place.’ I go down into the citv.; 
slept two nights in it before I feel 
habitants— 


his ‘* Turearet,” criticises th 


+ of 


-I want to get out 


and jealousies of the provincial towns 
As for life in the chateaux, we 
Mmie. de 


minutely her daily existence at the 


io not 
many documents. Sévig 
Brittany, in her charmin 

rule of our convent; 
‘Holy Liberty,’ or 
merous gatherings of pe 
‘*When lam out of Paris,” 
nothing but the country.” 
importunate 
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says 
She 
of solitude, she dislikes 
Very different was the life led at the magnit 
cent Chateau de Grignan, but the ¢ 


Grignan Was governor of his provin 
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oan error 
eaking of the 


ry amend 


» you have 


ist reversed 
for the amend 
Your showing 


COMMON sense 


very truly, 





un- 
form 
lumn 


ot within 





Whether it 
open question 
t resort, 


iist 


very grave 


n, oddly 

ement of any voter’s name 

a coustitutional amendment 
undoubtedly first be required. 

in the Rhines machine 

any one not nominated, nor do L 

‘h a machine can possibly provide 

is, as has been done, 1 believe, in all the 


itlol I iit 


law-breakers becoming | for th 
ballot-reform bills introduced in the various 





in localities wh therefore more respected 




















be sent up until the suspicion is fo 
somebody asks the 


The Q. E. D. of 


the law 


Governor to let him out.’ 


‘les seems to be that 


your arti 


is not administered fairly, and is used 


for the oppression of a class and a curtailment 


of its liberties. This is a grave charge to bring 
against any and 


a siinple statement of facts, I feel it 


community, when it can be 


refuted by 
mu, and, through 


my duty to present 


them to y 


your widespread and influential paper, to lay 


them before the public 
course, Well known to you that the 


It is, of 


jaws of this State make no discrimination for 


or against the colored citizen; and I confess 
that, knowing the negro as [I do, I sincerely re 
gret that such discriminations cannot be made 
Phe difference of moral stature is such as to 
it hard indeed to 


erustean code the 


make punish him, by a pro 


with same seve as the 


rity 


white man for certain crimes, of which, with- 


out doubt, he has not the same moral percep- 
is inre 
the 
enactment of our laws that I am able to speak 


having been 


tion—but this merely in passing. It 


ference to the administration rather than 


from experience, for nearly thir 
teen years the prosecuting attorney of a large 
circuit in the State, and one containing @ great 
And I state gene 


rally that, during these vears of 


majority of colored citizens 


service, I do 


not recall a single instance wherein race preju 


dice has been to any degree a factor in the con 
We are not 


American people, 


viction of a negro unlike other 


people, and and prejudices 
do exist, especially with the illiterate and un 
but that 


administration of jus 


informed it impresses itself on the 


tice In the manner you 


imagine, cannot be substantiated. Juries are 


proverbially uncertain, and justice must some 


times misearry; and while I bayve known in 


stances in which white men hay 


ted for 


judgment, she 


been acquit 


crimes against negroes, who, in my 


vet the 


same failure of justice occurs in cases wherein 


uuld have been convicted, 
the offence occurs between persons of the same 
more or less 
The 
is, that, under 


race, and history shows that it is 


prevalent all over the civilized world. 


proposition ( dispute het 


the administration of our laws, negroes are 


mvicted because they are negroes, and with 


out the same regard to the weight of the evi- 
vard to white men, 

time, but I 
to get the full statement of each c: 
that there 


in each case 


dence as is exercised in re 


It would take some fancy 
difficulty 
you cite, and show were facts 
Which do 
that 


Alexander. I 


controlling facts not 


but has been 
Prof. 


willonly advert to one of them, which happens 


enter into your 


reast 
out by 


ning 


ilready p 


inted 
to have come under 
L refer to the « 


your article of the 


my especial observation. 
‘ase of Marcus Horlbeck 
25th inst Your 


cited in 
criticism 


of that case 


Phe legal enormity of this se can hardly 
scribed. A jury, sworn to try the prisoner 
according to the law and the evidence, delibe 
rately plots to secure the imprisonment for life 
of a oman of whose guilt they have grave 
doubts: and Judge Hudson lends himself to 
this : and the Governor com 

; It isan elementary principle of 
the criminal law, which it is inconceivable that 
the judge did not on the jury, that 
unless the jurors are convinced beyond a 
reasonable doubt of the guilt of the prisoner, a 
verdict of acquittal must be rendered; and 
thove all, ina capital case, the prisoner is en 


titl 


led to the benefit of every reasonable doubt.’ 


scheme 


impose uy 


When this case urred, 
startled by 
prisoner 


our citizens were 


its horrible and disgusting details. 
the 
cality 
of the 


revolting 


Phe was a well-known pimp in 


lowest slums of iniquity in the city—a k 
inhabited 
most degraded character and most 
habits of lift The deceasi 


almost entirely by women 


d, who was a 
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stranger here and a cripple, having but one 


arm, was decoyed to an 
proached by a narrow and crooked stairway, 


intoxication, 


upper room, ap 
stage of 
the 
struck on the head from behind by the prisoner, 
and felled to the bottom of the steps. This 
blow caused his almost instant death; and this 


while in an advanced 


On leaving this den and on stairs he was 


for the purpose of robbing him of the contents 
These facts 
more than one eye-witness, 


were sworn to by 
If these facts were 


sworn to by unimpeachable witnesses, there is 


of his purse, 


no jury in Christendom, who could have found 


any verdict but * Guilty,” who would not be 
justly chargeable with non-observance of their 
oaths. But in thiscase the eye-witnesses were 


necessarily all men and women of the basest 


sort, all denizens or habitués of the slums 
caused 
of the 

The 


facts as above given were sworn to directly and 


This condition of the evidence is what 


the * doubts” in the minds of some few 


jury, and hence the compromise verdict. 


positively by the witnesses. I venture to say 
that there was no single juror who did not feel 
morally certain that the defendant was guilty, 
but their doubts arose from hesitation to take 
human life on the oaths of such witnesses. 
Now, you must admit that it would be a most 
dangerous rule of evidence that witnesses not 
otherwise impeached are not t> be believed in 
courts of justice simply because they are en- 
lead 
this 
case, they are not contradicted by the circum- 


gaged in disseputable occupations and 
disreputable lives, especially when, as in 
stances of the case. Were such a rule adopted, 
crime would go unpunished directly in propor- 
tion to the degraded character and associations 
1 the parties thereto. How could it be possi 
ble to produce an eye-witness of high personal 
probity and character to the case in point 

You must bear in mind what, from vour pa- 
pers, seems not to have been as yet called to 
your attention, that in this State there are no 
degrees of murder, as in many other States; 
and for a man convicted of that crime there is 
but one punishment, viz., death; so that, if a 
jury are convinced, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that a defendant believes that 
there are extenuating circumstances, it has be- 


is guilty, but 


come the unwritten law that they add to their 


verdict a recommendation to merey, which 
almost invariably works acommutation of sen- 
This recommendation is also added in 
the 


while there is no possible ground of extenua- 


tence. 


like one under discussion, when, 


cases, 


tion if the charge be true, vet there is such 
slight doubt of the truth of the facts 
amounting to reasonable doubts as prescribed 


(not 


by law) as causes the jury, or some of them, to 
hesitate to give their entire assent to the execu- 
And 


compro 


tion of the supreme penalty of the law. 
that 
not 


I defy any community to prove 
of this 
quently in their midst 


mise verdicts kind do occur fre- 

Under these circumstances the verdict in this 
case was returned, and the Governor, following 
the unvarying 
the sentence as reported. 
eolared men, and the opportunity 
afforded the prisoner of having more had he so 
desired, 

Your allusion to the duty of a 
charge the jury to resolye doubts in favor of 
the prisoner is, again, based upon a misappre 
point ren 
dered difficult by the pointed and emphatic 
manner in which this injunction is impressed 


almost precedent, commuted 
On this jury were 


two was 


judge to 


hension. In of fact, conviction is 


upon the juror, as the reading of any charge 
this very his 
pressed this duty upon the jury. 

In addition to refuting particular cases which 
may be advanced, many others might be ad- 


will show. In case Honor im- 








duced going to substantiate 


which I am contending. One case, State vy 
Marshall Amaker, i 
County in 


occurred in Orangel 


1887, in which a jury of ty 


white men convicted a white man charged 
the murder of a negro. And, to the 

the colored men of B rkeley Cor 

who was charged with killing a 

reter to 
tried by a jury consisting of one white and 


the case of State vs. Nimmons) wa 


eleven colored men, and they brought in 
unanimous verdict of guilty on the evidence 
Within the last few weeks the 


made use of his executive power for an act 


Governor has 


clemency which should entirely exonerate hi 
from your charge of conniving at race oppre 
sion. Two negroes were convicted of murdei 
they 
were 


had ‘‘lynched” a white 
informed, had 
colored girl. His Excellency did not 
their punishment, but gave them ful 
pardon, and on the ground that 
I venture to 


man who 


criminally assault 


they 


groes. say that no white man 


convicted of applying lynch lawin this State 


will ever be treated with the same clemency 
Again, in a recent case here, two 

Fraser and Criss, were tried and cony 
murder, under the 
rhey went together into the grocery shop 


following 


clrcumstances 


respectable old German one Saturday night 
f the pro 
prietor in the back part of the store, 
seized the money box. Hew 
old man and his daughter, 
that 
the woman, 


W hile Criss engaged the attention o 


Fraser 
as detected by the 
who happened to 
come in at moment, 
fired first at 
then fired on the man, killing “J 
They then retreated with their plunder, They 
were both arrested within a 


Whereupon Fraser 
Without effect, and 


him in two shot 


few hours 
making their way from the city. E; 
was taken with a pistel on him and 
answering the description of that stolen 
ponderance of small change, one-cent pit 
Saturday 
both ¢ 


fessed the facts substantially as above, 


etc., as is commonly taken in on 


nights by shops of that class). They 


Criss claimed that while he did enter into the 
conspiracy to rob, he had not conspired to kill 
but failed to 
‘vidence, that he had purchased the pists 

The judge 
charged the jury that there must be something 


He further claimed, adduece any 


found upon him after the killing, 

more than the fact of Criss’s presence to make 
him guilty of the murder; that he must at least 
have known that Fraser was armed and would 
have taken life, if necessary in the accomplish 
ment of their joint purpose. The jury tound 


both guilty and they were sentenced to be exe- 


cuted; but the Governer commuted Criss’s sen 


tence to imprisonment for life, and Fraser, a 
tew dayssince, alone suffered the extreme penal- 
ty of the law. like these 
that Governor Richardson's tendency is to lx 


Instances indicate 


lenient to a race whose moral and intellectual 
nature and development are inferior to those 
of the white man. 

I admit that white men are slow to convi 
white man charged with killing a negro, but 
is sometimes done, as shown by 
Marshall Amaker above noticed; 
the charge of oppression of the negro b: 
and improper convictions is concerned, 
perience is that the white men of South Caro 
lina, as jurymen and as officers administering 


free from 


the law, are absolutely and entirely 


such aspersion. On the contrary, nine negroes 


out of ten who are tried for the graver offe 
color from 
jury-box, and prefer to leave their fate in the 
hands of their white fellow-citizens. 
Respectfully, 


nees 


the 


themselves exclude their own 


W. St. JULIEN JERVEY. 


CHARLESTON, 8, C., April 27, 188 
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of his Elizabethan ‘ finds, 


gave us the cream of Campion before. One 


whole works of this poet, undoubtedly the best | 


attractive feature of the present volume 1s 
the full text and stage business of many of 
those curiously elaborate masques of whicl 
the Elizabethan era was so prolitic. Mr, Frank 
I. Marzials, in his ‘Death’s Disyuises, and 
(ther Sonnets’ (London: Walter Scott), repre 
ents what may be called the Grosvenor Gal 
lery school of younger English poets, whose ink 
constantly intermingled with painters’ pig 
ments. His “ sonnet-songs” are a pretty expe 
riment, not quite successful In any collection 
of William Allingham’s verse, ‘ Flower-Pieces, 
and Other Poems’ (London; Reeves & Turner 
one inevitably turns first to the striking poem 
of ** The Touchstone” (p. 127), which Emerson 
applied to Capt. John Brown, and which ap 
‘luded 


by Emerson, and searcely strengthening it: 


pears here with one closing verse not in 


North, south, in rings and amulets 

out the crowded world ‘tis borne 
Which, as a fashion long outworn, 

Its ancient mind forgets,’ 






The volume gains added value from including 
two designs by Rossetti, to whom it is dedi 
cated ‘A Reading of Earth,’ by George 
Meredith (Macmillan), bas that author’s aecus 
tomed rude strength, but contains no single 
poem to be compared with ‘* The Nuptials of 
Attila.” Mr. William Sharp, well known as 
an editor of sonnet literature, publishes a 
second edition of his striking *‘ Romantic Bal 
lads’ (Walter Scott), with a valuable preface, 
in which he predicts a reaction in favor of 
romanticism as opposed to the realistic school. 
‘Leaves of Life,’ by E. Nesbit (Longmans), 
draws its title from the well-known line in 
Omar Khayydm; the author is evidently a 
woman, and writes with strength and much 
feeling. The‘ Poems’ of the late Dora Green 
rh her ‘‘ Pa- 


wg 


well, dear to many hearts throu 
tience of Hope,” are reprinted ia the ‘* Canter 
bury Poets” series (Walter Seott), and have 
a uniformly elevated and serene, sometimes 
mystical quality; her biographer, Mr. Dorling, 
indeed, calls her ‘*The Last of the Mystics” 
p. xv). In ‘Chess, a Christmas Masque,’ by 
Louis Tylor (London: Unwin), we have an 
elaborate and somewhat perplexing allegory of 
white pawns and black, white and black bi 
shops—something between a newly-discovered 
poem by Georg 





» Herbert and a hitherto unpub 
lished chapter of ‘ Alice through the Looking 
Glass’; but the moral significance is good, and 
BO sometimes is the poetry. 

It is unnecessary to go back and reassign the 
precise poetic character of Lewis Morris’ 
Epic of Hades,’ which has now reached its 
twenty-fifth edition (Boston: Roberts), and 
still less that of Wordsworth, a thin volume of 
whose poems thus tardily appears, the first book 
of the first part of his ‘ Recluse’ being now fo1 
the first time published tr eatenso (Macmillan 
It gives a curiously mingled sensation—-as if 
Mr. Edward Bellamy’s hero, instead of step- 
ping forward, had stepped backward, to be 
reading Wordsworth’s early blank verse as 
it were a newly published book, On the whole, 
it stands the test. There is something curious 
lv archaic here and there in its lang 
\lpine valley is *‘ some Helvetian Dell” (p. 52). 
igun is *‘ the deadly tube” (p. 18); these, and the 
use, In quite the American sense, of ‘t I guess” 
p. 17), carry us back to the transitional literary 
period from which Wordswortl 


emerved., On 
the other hand, the beautiful tribute to his sis 
ter takes us back to that morning of their exist 
ence when their lives were on: 








\ ' ‘ 
Fix on a lovely object, nor my i 

rake pleasure in the n ppv tl 
But either She whom now ave . 
Divides with me this ed de th 
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Greek philosophy and have produced br 
books of great value. 

None of these, however, covers precisely the 
yround of Windelband. His bistory is not a 


uls rather to that 





guide for beginners. It appes 


large body of classical scholars who already 


possess a tolerable acquaintance with thi 


rent facts of Greek opinion, and who now 

need instruction in the significance of these 

facts, What doctrines did Heraclitus, Arist 

tle, Plotinus, hold ¢ This is the learner’s first 
question, but it should not be his last. On 

may be able to answer it pretty accurately, 
and still have little understanding of the phi 

losophies of these men. Understanding means 
knowledge of relations. The relations whicl 

a doctrine bears to the rest of the system in 
which it is imbedded; the relations which that 
system as a whole, moditied by circumstances 
in the life and times of its author, bears to the 
others which make up with if a single evolu 
tional line or school; the relative importance 
of this school system or single doctrine, as esti 
mated by its influence over subsequent thought 
and over the beliefs of to day it is with these 
three sets of relations that the higher criticism 
concerns itself. Of this higher criticism Win 
delband isa master. Subordinate questions he 
does not despise : they find their place, The 
historical evidence which leads us to attribute 
a certain belief to a certain philosopher, Win 


delband weighs scrupulously and with a sin 





ru 
lar lack of partisan spirit. but he never treats 


fsas isolated facts. In his view they 





hs—growths of both logic and circum 





Short as his book is, in no history of philoso 


phy with which we are acquainted is greater 
skill shown in tracing the lines along whicl 
growths proceed. Each system is treated as a 
living organism, part influential over part, 
the whole having its roots in the past and its 
fruits in the future. That students will often 
dissent from the proposed interpretations is 
matter of course. Some will regard Democeri 
tus asa teacher of less weight, Pythagoras as 
one of more, than Windelband believes him to 
have been. Some will quarrel with the esti 


1 


mates of the sop 


phists or of Epicurus Juta 
will recognize the patient, anwilful, discern 
ing, and constructive scholar, who can freshly 
fix attention upon well-worn themes, and who 
can say much of consequence about them in a 
little space, Elaborate bibliographies, refel 
ring chiefly to German and French sources, 
show the large learning of the author, and add 
vreatly to the value of the book. 

\n interesting and symptomatic feature of 
Prot. Paulsen’s ‘System of Ethics’ is the 
use of medical terms and analogies in de 
lining the nature of ethics. Phere are no 
pretensions of building the science upon a 
physiological foundation; the completeness of 
its historical and psychological analysis of 
ethical problems relieves the work from any 
such suspicions, But use of physiological con- 
ceptions, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
at the very basis of the subject, has some sig 
nificance when we are reminded of the fact 
that Prof. Paulsen, like all later German 


philosophers, began with physiology and is 





thoroughly familiar with its principles. The 
fact is, that ethics is likely to undergo a pro 

‘ss of gradual regeneration from the influence 
of physiological investigations in Germany, 
and the present work bears some more or less 
remote indications of the change. The histori 
cal chapters are brief and new. Theoretical 
discussions are cut short, and criticisms show 
the same excellent taste in omitting questions 
discussed by others, and in presenting the addi 
tional reflections of the author. Another value 
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Roughly speaking, Dro von Below’s ce 
sions will, we believe, apply to the development 
of English media-val boroug! Their muni 
pal constitution is not to be a ibed to survi 
vals of Roman domination rt Is,orto any 


other sinvle influence, but was simply an expan 





sion of the old Teutonic te 
prosaic and simple a view of municipal growth 
to satisfy most of the brilliant investigators 

to-day. There is a strong tendency among his 


torians, especially in) Germany, to seek the 


germ of an institution in some distant age, in 
some distant country, or in some single extra 
neous influence; they do not make sutlicient al 
lowance for spontaneous, indigenous growtl 
due to a mass of influences or to general en 
vironment When one finds that, after all, 


the critical acumen of Nitzseh, Heusler, and 
Arnold has been productive mainly of error, 


that they soared to the skies for what lay with 


in easy grasp on the earth, one has less faith in 

our much-yvaunted canons of historical erit 

cism 

Our English By Adams Sherman Hill. Ha 
per & Bros, TSS. 

THE five papers which make up Mr. Hill's en 


tertaining and instructive volume have already 


been published in magazines, substantially in 





their present form. They deal with English in 
Schools, English in Colleges, English in News- 
papers and Novels, English in the Pulpit, ind 
Colloquial English. ‘They make upa book for 
teachers and parents, and one which they can 
hardly read without profit. Mr. Hill’s practical 
recommendations seem to be generally good. 
They are conservative and at the same time 
they are enlightened. For instance, he is fully 
alive tothe objections to the study of formal 
grammar, and even goes so far as to say that 
“several hours judiciously used should suttice 
to teach an intelligent boy the few points of 


rrammar which itis most necessary to know 





At the same time he strongly insists on the ne 
cessity of correctness and the complete eradi 
cation of vulgar errors at a very early stage 
He is no advocate of slovenly teaching, and 
points out that there is great danger that petty 
errors, unless corrected at the beginning, nevel 
will be. Grammatical accuracy should, he 
thinks, be taught by example rather than by 
precept—that is, the teacher should be con 
stantly on the watch for errors as for weeds in 
a garden He urges that classical schools 
should make translation « study in good En 

lish, and it is gratifying to learn that in certain 


quarters the old) word for-word translation of 


Latin (he gives two delightful) examples 
‘*Tarquin having been expelled, two consuls 
began to be created instead of one king,” and 


** No one will be about to bea thief, we being 


the aid”) is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past, 


On the whole, Mr. Hill would have good 


English treated from the very beginning of 
school life, “Snot as a thine by itself, but as 


part and parcel of every study in which the 
mother tongue is used, whether orally or in 
writing.” 

“ This,” he continues, ** which mav be illed 
the indirect method of teaching the rudiments 
of English, has one decided advantage over 





the direct method, in addition to those already 
mentioned. The English of an examination 
book or of a translation ippears to the pr ! 
AS 1f re lly is, a means to an end, like ie 
lish he talks on the playground or at an 
evening party The English of a bov’s formal 
essay, on the htral may ind offen ts 
merely words that serve no purpose, and seem 
to him to serve none, except that of fillir thie 
presc ribed number of pages, 
Of course, we com vOorel ter t ! ( 














written by other peoy 





vreat majority of « 





would diss 
college can hardly be 
we expected to conduct 
an infant school for adults.” 


1.3 
slush is more 





Nation. 


lired the art of writing 
nt here we must not 

practl of abstract 
Hill thinks it (as it in 
rcise for a boy to re- 





o thought and expres 


as the result of much 


‘arer) accomplishment 


y and 


writing, Mr. HiJl gives 


r which we have no 
ff which is the princi 


uld be some concrete 


's marked out, which com- 
riter’s part. The chief 


ol compositions is that 


stale and too vague. 


, Old Age, Friendship 


vi} 


, 
essays on sub ets such as 


minds of the young 


t of books—ex ictly 
‘t the pupil be made 


Which interests him 


cription of something he has 


sion of some topic which 


xpect too much from 


glish, Otherwise, the 


} 


us would be too hopeless 


Hill says, ‘‘ when Har 
t time held an examina 


I read several thou 


en in the examination 
drawn from books which 


juired to read before 
Of these a hundred 


generous estimate—were 


teacher cr both. In 


Briggs, who then took 
examination, wrote mine as fol 


i] 


ooks] were remarkably 
and few extraordinarily bad; a tedious 
was everywhere.’ 


sitions written by the 


andidates for admisgjon to 
‘correct in spelling, intelli¥ént in 
unexceptionable in grammar, 
» would be some compensation; but this is 
case that the instructors 
ip American colleges have to spend 


strength in teaching 


mother-tongue to yvoung 


rreeable in itself and 
nvery year Harvard 
hem high scholars 

ice a hoy ot 


I 
t 









this rawness in the use 


not merely from de- 


+ 


in schools, but from defective 
When we reflect that at 
quarters of our time in early child 
at home, with nurses and parents 
ier children, it seems inevitable that our 
i lish should) be mainly 
And so they are. Every 
1 picks up the language of 
1d in the last analysis 
found that the slovenly 


so striking a phenomenon of 


tof slovenly training, 


it home. In other words, the 


larg ty a ques- 
is of scho teaching 
ivene what Mr. Hill 


teacher may stand tn 
iot actually be father and 


In fact, he probably has, 
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without knowing it, to contend in a majorit 
f instances against the influences of the ec 
nome—a losing fight at best. Teach a ch 
the mvsteries of shall and will as much as y 
please, how can you create a habit of corr, 
discrimination between them if his father 
mother think one as good as the other, ! 
not care to take the trouble (probably the 
ter case is as common as the former) t 


, 


such faults ? 


History of the Mongols from the 9th to ¢ 
luth Century. Part III. The Mong 
Persia. By Henry H. Howorth, M. PP. Lo 
mans, Green & Co, 


In a preface to this, the fourth and large 
volume of a voluminous work, the auth 
speaks rather sadly of the lapse of five vears 


issue, and of the failing healt! 


¢ 


since the last 
which has interfered with his labors. W 
should say that this instalment of nearly » 
pages of fine print would do no discredit t 
robust health, and, as it comes down not quit 
to the year 1400, Mr. Howorth will need long 


life and full powers to leave the worlda com 


plete record of his chosen people to the present 
time. 

In one sense the present volume is less inte 
resting than the earlier ones, There was a 
dramatic interest in the rise of an obseur 
tribe in the north of Asia, under a barbarian 
of genius, to the rule of almost the entire con 
tinent, which is materially diminished wh 
the subject is a series of internecine struggle 
for supremacy over a limited area, Khulagu 
Khan and Ghazan Kban were no doubt men 
of great ability, and there is a certain attra 
tion in following the phases of Eastern des 
potism; but itis of a different kind. Contact 
with the Crusaders and the Sultans of Egypt, 
with their Mamelukes, and the recurrence of 
familiar names in Syria and Asia Minor, give 
asense of reality to the narrative, and there 
are touches which vividly reeall the * Arabian 
Nights.’ It is related of Khulagu that some 
peopie went one day to ask justice against a 
manutacturer of files who had killed one of 
their relatives, and who they demanded should 
be given up to them for punishment. Having 
inquired if there were many manufacturers of 
files in the country, and finding there wer 
only a few, he ordered the aggrieved to avenge 
their relative’s blood upon a manufacturer of 
pack-saddles, for they were numerous, As 
they insisted this would not do, he made over 
a cow to them in satisfaction. Under his suc 
cessor, Abaka, the officials, who had before 
oppressed the people, were so carefully check 
ed that the market-folk used at night to leave 
the booths strewn with goods and food, and no 
one took the smallest thing. Asa proof ofthis 
it is said that on one occasion, as the watch 
men were going their rounds, one of them en 
tered the booth of a sugar-baker or confee 
tioner, took a sweet cake, avd left two dir 
hems (which was double the price) in the cot 


nerof the booth. On the following morning 





when the owner of the booth found a dirhem 
more than bis due, ke dared not conceal it, 
could not rest, showed the silver piece to the 
treasurer, and gave information of what had 
happened. It was immediately ordered that 
the watchman who had transgressed the rigid 
law should be hung to a hook like meat at the 
butcher's. 

It is difficult to believe that so desolate a 
country as western Asia could once have been 
rich, populous, and flourishing: but the change 
is explained by some generations of warfare 
like that between the Ikhans of Persia and 





the Egyptian Sultan hus, one of the latter, 
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vVinced him of its untrustworthiness. No care- 
reader could come to this con 
The book is IL by the calm 
irtiality istold. It is 


sult of prolonged and conscien 


ful and candid 


ClUSLON, 


inh} with hich the ory 


evidently the re 


tious study, as well as of careful observation 


These have led the author to a different conclu- 


sion from Mr. Balfour. Such a work is most 


instructive to those who are closely engaged in 


the 


turmoil of 


Itenal 


the heat and political struggle 


les them to see them 


Those 


may re 


Which it criticises, 


elves as others see them most assured 


of the justice of their cause ‘elve with 


gratitude the approval of one who is Ina 


posi 
of the perturbing 
This book 
gather 


tion to take a calmer view 


events in which they are actors 


cannot fail to strengthen and from a 


moral support which is all, or 


‘ver area that } 


nearly all, that foreign nations can give to Ire 
land in her persistent struggle not only against 
against 


We 


who wish to 


unjust and unequal laws, but misrep 
commend. it 
the 
Tnion, and to un 


the e 


resentation and calumny 
to those 


ind since the | 


most warmly study 
history of Ire 
derstand the e 


agitations for reform and repeal and the | 


mnection between 


sent Nationalist movement 


His | and Philosophy. 
John Nichol, Liisi E Wil 
Philadelphia: J.B 


Part II., 1889. 


hrancts Bacon 
By linburgh 
liam Blackwood & Sons: 
Lippineott Co. Part [L., 18ss, 
volumes in the series of 
English 


almost exclusively occupied with Bac 


THE first of these two 


‘* Philosophic Classics for Readers” is 


m’s poli 


tical career, scarcely any attention being given 


to his private life, in which much of his philo 


sophy was formed It is the psychological his- 


tory, as it were, in which the student of philo 


interested would 


sophy is chiefly 


be impossible to ignore the chancellor’s 


public career in a complete imation of hi 
work as a philosoph i i misfortune that 
attention ‘ted from his in- 
tellectual history by apol 


But this 


ies for his political 


is What we always find 


obliquitis Ss 


mental 


him at 
independent and he 
the political problems of 
by an application of his 
Vedioeri Had hi 
as his judgment, he might 
tegrity; but he did not see 


without crawling, or that he 


Bacon's mistitution made 
heart an 
thought t 


time 


» solve his 


family motto, 
t firma will been as strong 


have saved his in 
that he ¢ 
could 


ends without financial extravagance 


uld rise 
attain his 
He courted 
and coveted the manners 
life: led 
him into flattery for the sake of promotion, the 


his king, 


the favor of 


and means of an aristocratic the one 


other into the a 


‘ceptance of bribes, and both to 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 

wesc tac 

History of the 
\merican 


NEW FOR THI 


Revolution. 


iths Synonyms 


Discriminated. 
nous Wo is in the Englisl 


mo, $< 


An International 


Ry i Esperan \ rsuw, R 


gnification of 


‘The 


his fall and ruin- 


Nation. 


a singular fate for a philoso 


pher, The only apology of any force at all is, 
that he was not worse than his contemporaries; 
of his 


The author 


nevertheless, he appears worse because 


YY 
Well 


achievements in philosophy. 


describes the condition of these 


the age in 
words 


‘* Never had men of letters a higher standard 
men of action broader aims; never 
were either more emulously keen in the pursuit 
and discovery of truth; but of telling the plain 
truth to each other they took little thought, of 
telling it to their sovereign none at all. De 
spising the opinions of the many, they became 
slaves to the caprice of one. The 
of nature was the goddess of philosophers, but 
the reracitas of civil business was unknown to 
the ‘politicks’ who ‘would circumvent the 
gods,” whose models were not Pericles, nor 
Regulus, nor Hamlet, but Alcibiades, the Me 
dici, and Iachimo.” 


of style, 


ipsa we ritas 


Bacon was both the product and the victim 
that he divides his 
with others. One merit 


not defend his shortcomings. 


of this environment, so 
faults and weaknesses 
he had : he did 
Dr. Nichol dispenses apology 


and criticism in 


very just measures. He occupies middle ground 
between the extremes of advocates and oppo 
nents. With taste, learning, and literary power 
he summarizes in the first chapter the intel 
lectual, social, and moral forces at work in the 
age of Queen Elizabeth, and in subsequent 
chapters analyzes in an impartial manner the 
The fault in this 


part of the work is its suitability only for those 


character of Bacon, chief 


who are familiar with the history of that time 


must appear a little frag- 


To any one else it 
other 
British scholarship. 


mentary. In respects it is worthy of 

The second volume displays jess of interest for 
the general reader, because its character as an 
makes fewer 
the age. 


outline of Bacon’s philosophy 


calls upon the author’s knowledge of 
It is evident that 
and, were the work designed for ad- 


his tastes are literary 


and 
historical, 
vanced philosophie scholars, it would have to 
But it is 


be regarded as failing of its purpose. 


asummary in a lighter vein for readers who 


Bacon 


some 


have no time for profundities. 
where denounces epitomes, and the reader who 


would like to see Dr. Nichol’s powers better 
employed than in cataloguing the topies ofa 
uld be 


against the author 


tempted to use 
We can 
praise, however, the extent to which this part 
of the shows the unconscious growth of 
the experimental method before 

Roger 


Pomponazzi, 


great man’s writings, wi 


Bacon's julgment 


work 
Bacon, in the 
person of men like Baeon, Leonardo da 
Vinci, 


Tycho Brahe, Kepler, 


Paracelsus, 
host of 
minor lights, whose practice and principles Ba 
the dignity of 
little 


Copernicus, 
Galileo, and a 
con systematized and reduced tc 


imethod. This occupies a more than 


BROADWAY, 


BANG 


and 4) 


ve and valuable 


t ike place Monday, May 20, and 

e Library, which embraces at 

tof tifty years’ carefuland int 

in whieh West spared nei 

‘to re! olleet é on 
sever hes 


interest 


1e 
ialiy 
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By ANTHONY GOULD. 
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l newsdealers, or forward 
Fifty Cents, by the 
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one-third of the volume, and it is very valuat 

as proving that in philosophy as in nature pl 

gress is not made by leaps and bounds, and dj 
minishes the philosopher's honors by justify in, 
the dictum of Macaulay that Bacon, directs 

by the hints of his predecessors, had merely 
seen the sunrise from the mountain-top a litth 
sooner than those who were lower down in th 
valleys. The analysis of the * Novum Organun 
is too brief to admit of the exposition and eri 
tion to Aris 
totle needs other than a literary hand to pre 
the ‘New’ 
> are seen only on the surface, 


ticism it deserves. Bacon's rel: 


sent it, aud so and the ‘Old Or 


ganon The last 


chapter, on Bacon’s influence and his relation 
to religion, is the most interesting, perhaps be 
cause the author is himself again in a field 
where general philosophic views can have full 


play. 
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The zeal of learned disciples has since 
tinued the labor, and at no distant day its completion 
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will prevent it from being what its projectors so dear 
lv wished to make it, a book for every German house 
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